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THE GARFIELD MEMORIAL. 


HE tomb of Garfield stands on 4 hill-top in 
the centre of three acres of green-sward, 
looking out upon the blue waters of Lake 

Erie. You can hear the murmur 
of the great city of Cleveland as 
you stand at the portal of this fine 
monument. The picture which we 
give on this page is a very accu- 
raté one. The stone used in this 
memorial is of a gray color, and 
the interior is finished with fine 
polished marbles. The whole ef- 
fect is greatly heightened by richly 
stained windows designed in the 
highest art. 

Out of the many features which 
we might select for this number of 
Every OTHER Sunpay, which 
in a measure recalls Memorial 
Day, we have chosen this refer- 
ence to Garfield, because he had a 
character which is now respected 
North and South. He was very 
intense in his convictions, but he 
was also very broad and hearty in 
his sympathies. Born in a log 
cabin, like Abraham Lincoln, he 
rose by dint of will and purpose to 
the great power which he finally 
held when he died so tragically. 
The eloquence which he used, and 
the influence which he wielded, 
came greatly to him from those 
early days when he was driving 
mules or cutting wood, or serving 
in the obscurer duties of life’s great 
vocations. One great trait in his 
character was his deep interest in 
young people, and his quick under- 
standing of their ambitions and 
needs and aspirations. He once 
said: “1 feel a profounder rever- 
ence for the boys than for the men. 
I never meet a ragged boy on the 
street without feeling that I may 
owe him a salute; for I know not 
what possibilities may be buttoned 
up under his shabby coat. When I 
meet you in the full flush of mature 
life, I see nearly all there is of you; but among 
these boys are the great men of the future; the 
heroes of the next generation; the philosophers, 
the statesmen, the philanthropists, the great re- 
formers and moulders of the next age. There- 
fore, I say there is a peculiar charm to me in the 
exhibition of young people engaged in the busi- 
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ness of an education or in the great struggles of 
life.’? 

Another utterance of his has been very widely 
quoted; he said at one time, when speaking of 
his own career, and his reliance on personal con- 


helped on the work of binding the Union together 
in fraternity and loyalty and mutual confidence, 
As itis, his name stands for patriotism, for earnest- 
ness, for magnanimity; thousands will visit the 
resting-place of his mortal part; but the undying 
element of his career lives diffused 


victions: ‘* I desire the approbation of one person 
above all others, and his name is— Garfield. He 
is the only man that I am compelled to sleep with 
and eat with and live with and die with, and if 
I could not have his approbation, I should have 
bad companionship.” 

Garfield, had he lived longer, would have 


in the inspiration which his exam- 
ple gives to youth, all over our 
broad land. 


OUR REPUBLIC. 


LINCOLN’S AIM. 


Wir malice toward none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in, to bind up 
the nation’s wounds, to care for 
him who shall have borne the bat- 
tle, and for his widow and his 
orphans; to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and a 
lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations. 


BISHOP BERKELEY’S 
PROPHECY, 


Tuersk lines of combined 
prophecy and stately versification 
were often quoted by Mr. Web- 
ster. They were written by Bishop 
Berkeley of England, nearly or 
quite one hundred and fifty years 
ago :— 

‘There shall be sung another golden 
age, 

The rise of empire and of arts; 
The good and great inspiring epic 
rage, 

wisest heads 
hearts.” 


The and noblest 


‘‘ Westward the course of empire takes 
its way; 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the 
day: 
noblest offspring is 
last.” 


Time’s the 


ANDREW CARNEGIE’S FAITH. 


Tur old nations of the earth creep on at a 
snail’s pace; the Republic thunders past with 
the rush of the express. The United States, 
the growth of a single century, has already 
reached the foremost rank among nations, and 
is destined soon to out-distance all others in 
the race. In population, in wealth, in annual 
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savings, and in public credit; in freedom from 
debt, in agriculture, and in manufactures, — 
America already leads the civilized world. 


DEAN FARRAR’S ADVICE. 


You must show to the world the true ideal 
of national righteousness. You are or soon will 
be, the greatest in strength, the most affluent in 
wealth, of all the nations of the world. Why? 
Mainly, I believe, because your fathers feared 
God. ‘ Him that honors me I will honor.” Will 
America dare to spurn the low degree by which 
she did ascend? I believe she will be preserved 
from these perils by the memories of the dead 
and by the virtues of the living. I believe she 
will justify to humanity her majestic faith in 
man. I believe it is for these objects that God 
has given her the stainless azure above her head, 
and boundless territory beneath her feet, and riy- 
ers that plough her fertile fields, and the double 
oceans sweeping her illimitable shores. 


EMERSON’S VISION. 
Gop said, ‘‘ I am tired of kings! 
T suffer them no more; 
Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 
Think ye I made this ball 
A field of havoe and war, 
Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor? 
Lo! TI uncover the land, 
Which I hid of old time in the west, 
As the sculptor uncovers his statue 
When he has wrought his best. 
I will divide my goods! 
Call in the wretch and slave ; 
None shall rule but the humble, 
And none but toil shall have. 
I will have never a noble ; 
No lineage counted great ; 
Fishers, and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a State !” 


THE BRAVE VIOLETS. 
BY CHARLES N. SINNETT. 


“On, dear,” said little Sylvie, ‘‘I should 
think we might all go up to Randolph to the 
Decoration Day services this year. Some of the 
girls want to go. And I’:n tired of picking such 
lots of flowers for just the few soldiers’ graves 
here.” 

‘You wouldn’t want to pass by Uncle 
Wilder’s grave and leave’ it without flowers, I am 
sure,” said Mamma. “You know what nice 
stories he used to tell you before he died. He 
was a very brave soldier, too.” 

“Qh, no, I didn’t mean that. I meant we 
could decorate the graves here and then have 
plenty of time to go to Randolph. I should put 
an extra lot of flowers on uncle’s grave, for I 
know how he loved them. We could leave some 
of the graves down by the south fence until we 
came back, if we had n’t plenty of time.’’ 


“Did I ever show you my bunch of brave. 


violets?’ asked Mamma, quietly, as she un- 
clasped a little Bible, which she had taken from 
the bureau drawer. 

“No, I think not,” said Sylvie, looking at the 
pressed flowers between the leaves. “ But how 
well you’ve kept them. Aren’t they very old, 
Mamma ?’’ 

“ Yes, dearie, they were picked before the war 
for your Uncle Wilder, who was then so sick 
that none of us thought he could live. When he 


went away with his regiment he gave them to me, 
and I have always kept them.” 

“Oh, that is why you call them the ‘ brave 
violets,’ Mamma, because they. make you think 
of his going to help save the country!” said 
Sylvie, eagerly. 

“Not altogether. The violets were picked 
for him by one of his boy friends. He came 
in to see Uncle Wilder as he was going by 
to a celebration. He was very sorry to see 
him so sick. The only time that uncle seemed 
to recognize him was when he asked, ‘Do you 
think the violets are blossomed over in Harper’s 
Woods, George?’ And he didn’t seem to wait 
for an answer. He said, ‘Oh, they smell so 
nice |’ just as though a bunch had been gathered 
for him. 

“T was looking at George West. His face 
turned deadly pale. But he bent down and 
whispered, ‘Ill bring you the flowers, Wilder.’ 

“ And away he went, giving up all his plans 
for the day. He had to climb over rocks, stumps, 
and fallen trees. He must wade one deep brook 
in order to get the violets as soon as possible. 
And often the thought came to him, ‘ Perhaps he 
will be dead before I get back,’ but he went on 
as though there was only one thing in the world 
to do.”’ 

“ Oh, was n’t he brave and good!” said Sylvie, 
looking at the pressed flowers. 

“He was, indeed. Uncle Wilder seemed to 
smell the violets as soon as he brought them into 
the room. His face lighted up with joy. From 
that hour he seemed to gain streneth. These 
are some of those violets that did so much good.” 

“But, Mamma, where is George West, now? 
I wish I could do something for him,” said Sylvie. 

‘¢He went home to heaven some time ago. 
But his grave is down by the south fence in the 
cemetery. I’m sure you will like to put some 
of your finest flowers on it; for, though many do 
not know it, he was the one who got many to go 
to the war from Randolph. He always said, 
however, that the foundation of all the good he 
did was laid that day when he gave up his plans 
and got the ‘brave violets,’ as we named them 
from his brave deed.”’ 

The tears were shining in Sylvie’s eyes as she 
said, ‘‘ Oh, Mamma, I did not guess why you 
put such fine flowers on that grave, which I 
thought could be left till the last. I shall be glad 
to help you. And, Mamma, I don’t care to go to 
Randolph, now. I know the girls will be glad 
to help me in our cemetery when I tell them 
about the brave violets,’’ 

‘Tt is good to remember well the soldiers’ 
graves in the quiet little places,” said Mamma. 
‘* Many a true hero is buried there. To honor 
them is the children’s noblest work, though no 
crowds may watch them.” 


Forever float that standard sheet ! 
Where breathes the foe but falls before us; 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us ! 
DRAKE. 


LESSONS FROM LIFE. 


It is pleasant to see that a high ideal of honesty 
was held by men centuries ago. 


Ir is not enough to pay one’s dues when one is 
forced to do so; but a delicate sense of honor 
makes a man, whether on the horse-cars or at 
an entertainment or in making purchases, feel 
a sense of obligation, which remains unsatisfied 


. 


until he has paid in some way for “value 
received.” 

A follower of a great teacher, named Pytha- 
goras, had bought a pair of shoes from a cobbler, 
for which he promised to pay him on a future 
day. He went with his money on the day ap- 
pointed, but found that the cobbler had died dur- 
ing the interval. Without saying anything to 
his family of his errand, he withdrew, at first 
delighted to think that he had gained a pair of 
shoes for nothing; but his conscience would not 
let him enjoy his shoes long. In a few days he 
returned to the cobbler’s shop, and giving the 
money to his poor family, said, “Go thy way; for 
though the master of this house is dead to all the 
world, he is alive to me.” 


“ He that ruleth his spirit is greater than he who 
taketh a city.”” 

All boys and girls who are fond of history 
know how much Peter the Great did for Russia. 
He was a wise monarch and a noble man, but he 
had — like some of the rest of us—an unruly 
temper. ; 

In 1722 he made a law that if any nobleman 
beat or ill-treated his slaves, he should be treated 
as.if he were insane, and should be placed under - 
the care of a guardian. But one day Peter the 
Great himself became very angry with his gardener, 
and, forgetting all about his law, he struck him so 
hard that the very next day the poor man died. 
Of course no one thought of punishing this great 
monarch for his hasty deed; but his own tender 
conscience gave him no rest. “ Alas! alas!” he 
cried, with tears in his eyes; “I have civilized 
my own subjects; I have conquered other nations ; 
yet I have not been able to civilize or conquer 
myself.” 


A CALENDAR OF SAYINGS. 


May 22. — Syllables govern the world. (Selden.) 
,, 23.—Help thyself and God will help thee. 
(Herbert.) ~ 

,», 24.— Prosperity is the blessing of the Old 
Testament; adversity of the New. 


(Bacon.) 

;, 25.—Memory, the warder of the brain. 
(Shakespeare.) 

», 26.— From seeming evil still educing good. 
(Thomson. ) 


27. — Absence of occupation is not rest, A 
mind quite vacant is a mind dis- 
tressed. (Cowper.) 

28.— The best of prophets of the future is 
the past. (Byron.) 

», 29.— Be lowly wise. (Milton.)y 

», 80.— Eternal smiles his emptiness betray. 
(Pope.) | 

», 81.—TIl can he rule the great that cannot 
reach the small. (Spenser.) 

June 1.— Sweetest melodies are those that are 

by distance made more sweet. 


had 


7 


( Wordsworth.) 

3) 2.—Mind is the great lever of all things. 
(Webster.) 

5, 3.—Into each life some rain must fall. 
(Longfellow.) 


4,—Strange that a harp of thousand 
strings, should keep in tune so 
long. (Watts.) 


? 


Ring out the old, ring in the new! 
Ring out the false, ring in the true! 
Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ! 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 
’ TENNYSON. | 
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LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA LV. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. ; 

My 1, 11, 12, 9, 6, 12, 5, is a root very much 
valued among the Chinese. 

My 6, 8, 14, is what we do morning, noon, and 
night. 

My 8, 9, 10, 2, 9, is what wood comes to. 

My 16, 3, is a word of denial. 

My 4 is the seventeenth letter in the alphabet. 

My 15, 10, 11, 3, is a State bordering on the Great 
Lakes. 

My 13 is the seventh letter in the alphabet. 

My 7, 15, 12, is what General Washington did in 
battle. 

My whole is the name of a general and President 
of the United States. Cc. B. A. 


ACROSTIC. 


Tue opposite of awful. 
One of the Great Lakes. 
Part of the body. 
The opposite of short. 
Frozen water. 
A vowel. 
A color. 
A fluid for writing. 
A consonant. 
What covers the ground in winter. 
A southern fruit. 
What squirrels like. 
CaTHERINA E. Wootey, 
Groton, Mass. 


ENIGMA LVI. 


I am composed of nine letters. 

My 4, 3, 8, 6, 5, is a diadem. 

My 7, 4, 8, 4, 5, is a United States ship. 

My 1, 6, 2, is a kind of vase. 

My 4, 8, 1, 9, 4, is to tease, or scoff. 

My 8, 2, 4, is an insect mentioned in the Bible as 
a pattern of industry. 

My 9, 1, 4, is a shell fruit. 

My whole is the name of an association. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 


THE prize for answers to the enigmas and puz- 
zles in No. 16 goes to Genevieve Doran, who sent 
in the reply first. She was correct in most cases, 
and we take pleasure in mailing the cards to her. 
We hope that her papa will grant her wish, and 
subscribe for EVERY OTHER SuNDAY. We in- 
vite the young people to send in anything they 
may like to us, and feel free to write letters on 
any and every subject. 


WALTHAM, MAss., April 15, 1892. 

DEAR Epiror, —[ am a little girl living in Waltham. 

I had a copy of your paper given to me, and think it is 

very nice. I am going to tease my papa to let me take 

it, because the Letter-Box with the enigmas are so lovely. 

I send you the answers to the puzzles, hoping I may get 
some cards. Your loving friend, 

GENEVIEVE DoRAN. 


ANSWERS TO LETTER-BOX IN No. 16. 


Enigma XLIV. Margaret Roys. 

Enigma XLV. The Chocolate Girl, by Liotard. 

Enigma XLVI. Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s. 

Enigma XLVII. Fidelia Elizabeth Nourse. 


AMPUTATED QUOTATION. 


The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but him had fled; 

The flame that lit the battle’s wreck 
Shone round him o’er the dead, 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


One clear day, Victoria Bradford, Aurora Grant, 
Adelaide Lincoln, and Everett Randolph and his 
sister Florence were going to a party, given by 
Georgia Mitchell. Some were dressed very prettily. 
Florence wore a dress of India mull; Adelaide wore 
a blue dress; Aurora wore a white dress, trimmed 
with Hamburg; and Everett wore a black suit. 
For supper they had bass, turkey, candy (Kandy), 
and each had an orange. They went home at about 
ten o’clock. The next day they had a fox hunt. 
They found one in a low valley. George, the 
brother of Everett, killed, it with a little rock. On 
the way home Florence was bitten by a snake. 
They arrived home safely. 


ABOUT ONE MEMORIAL DAY. 
BY AUNTIE BETH. 


}ULLOO! here comes Sandy Rob- 
bins, now let’s see if we can’t have 
some fun.” 

“ Hi, there, you Sandy! where 
goin’?’? and Tommy ‘Travers’s 
eyes fairly danced with mischief in his closely- 
cropped head. 

“T’se gwine fur to fetch Mammy some m’lasses.” 

“ What, in that pitcher?” 

S¥Yepei 

No doubt Tommy would have had some roguish 
remarks to make about the “ m’lasses,” only that 
Sandy suddenly asked a question in his slow, 
half-lisping way, which set Tommy off on an- 
other track. 

“JT thay, Tommy, what makes Memorial Day, 
du know ?”’ 

“Oh, cert’nly;”’ said the ever-ready Tommy. 
“Tt used to be called Decoration Day, you know, 
and it’s a time when all the old soldiers turn out 
and march about the streets dressed in uniform. 
Then they go to the cemetery and put flowers on 
the graves of the soldiers who died during the 
war, and since then. After that they march to 
the town hall, all the soldiers do, and all the 
folks and feller cit’zens that can get in, and some 
relation or nother of some old soldier has to make 
them a speech.” 

Tommy shot a grave glance over to where 
Davy Davis sat whittling a stick, and then added, 
with a perfectly sober face, “ And I’ve heard 
tell, Sandy, that the soldiers expect you to make 
the Memorial Day speech this year.” 

The little colored boy showed two deep dimples 
in his cheeks, and a set of white, shining ivories, 
as he drawled out, ‘‘ You don’t thay!” 

“‘ Honor bright!’’ retorted Tommy, pretend- 
ing to be angry at having his word doubted. 
‘© Your grandfather was a soldier, wasn’t he?” 

“ Yeth; I know jus’ where his grave is, too.” 

“ All right,” persisted Tommy,-“ they ’ll expect 
you to tell something or speak a piece at the 
town-hall. Soldiers’ grandsons are just the ones 
they want to hear from come Memorial Day, ain’t 
they, Davy?” 

‘¢ For certain they are,” replied Davy. 

‘¢ Why, I ’xpect they ’ll go for me next year,” 
continued Tommy, ‘‘and I wouldn’t think of 


disappointin’ all the cit’zens even if they ’d let 
me off.” 

“Better be thinking up what you’ll say, 
Sandy,” put in Davy. 

“I won’t thay anythin’,’’ replied Sandy, but 
he began to look sober about it. 

“Why not?’’ 

“ Becauth I don’t know anythin’.” 

“You know ‘The boy stood on the burning 
deck,’ don’t you?” 

‘No, ledon’t.22 

“Well, you know ‘ How doth the little busy 
bee,’ don’t you? ”’ 

“ Yeth, but I won’t say it.”’ 

“ Why not?” 

“?Cauth I won't.” 

‘¢See here, Sandy Robbins,” and Tommy’s 
eyes grew big with make-believe earnestness, 
‘soldiers make folks do things whether they 
want to or not. My father has often told me 
that it’s no use tryin’ to get round the law, and 
he’s a lawyer, you know; and soldiers are the 
boys that have to put the laws through. So now 
I just advise you to be gettin’ ready to speak 
that piece to the soldiers, and all the rest the 
township, Memorial Day. He better, had n’t he, 
Davy?” 

“T ouess he better had,” assented Davy. 

Sandy said never another word, but picked up 
his pitcher and marched off toward the grocery 
where he was to get his mammy’s molasses. 

Tommy giggled. “TI really b’lieve the little 
coon thinks he’s got to speak in the town-hall,” 
he said. 

“T don’t,” promptly came in Davy. ‘ Did n’t 
you see the way he rolled his eyes round just as 
he made off?” i 

Memorial Day would be the next day but one, 
and Sandy who had heard it talked of wondered 
just what it meant. The year before he had 
been sick when the anniversary came around, and 
so he had noticed nothing about it. His father 
was dead, and Mammy Robbins was usually so 
busy with her laundry work that Sandy seldom 
thought of going to her with questions which 
puzzled him, so he had asked two of his older 
school-fellows about Memorial Day, with such 
results as we have seen. 

On the way to the grocery, down deep in his 
little boy heart, Sandy felt troubled. He only half 
believed what Tommy had said, and yet Tommy 
had looked very sober, and Davy Davis had 
stood by everything he had said. He began 
wondering if any one could expect a little fellow 
like him to speak a piece before a whole town- 
hall full of folks. ‘’Cauth I won’t do it if they 
do!” he said to himself, and he shook his little 
woolly head in a very determined way. 

Now it was very unfortunate, but just as Sandy 
was going into Mr. Foster’s store, Dr. Wood, 
the minister, was coming out, and putting his 
hand kindly on the child’s shoulder, he said, — 

“Let me see, isn’t this Mrs. Robbins’s little 
boy?” 

‘¢ Yeth, sir.” 

“ Ah, then it was your grandfather who was 
once a brave soldier, I believe.” . 

“Yeth, but I won’t speak a pieth,” said Sandy, 
rolling a pair of great frightened eyes toward the 
minister’s face. 

“My dear little boy,” said Dr. Wood, not 
knowing in the least what Sandy meant; ‘‘ you 
must n’t say you won’t do things you oucht to do; 
that is n’t right, you know;” and he passed on. 

We never know how much good our good 
words will do, nor how much harm our evil words 
will do. So Tommy Travers and Davy Davis 
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thought but little more of Sandy Robbins after 
chuckling over what they had told him, but went 
home, ate their suppers, and went quietly to bed 
and to sleep. 

But the next day at noon something happened 
that made Master Tommy feel like anything but 
chuckling, and it became his turn to feel troubled 
way down deep in his heart. 

For Mammy Robbins came rushing over to 
Mars. Travers’s house to know what she should 
do about her boy Sandy. When Mrs. ‘Travers 
in her gentle,. kindly way inquired what was the 
matter with Sandy, his poor mother replied, — 

“He done runned away! Clar’d out! ain’t 
no track nor sign ob ’im anywhar! I s’pected he 
wur in bed, but his cot ain’ ben slep’ in las’ 
night. An’ now, whareber am my po’ boy!” 

By the time Lawyer Travers and Mr. Davis 
got home that night almost everybody knew little 
Sandy Robbins was missing, and his mother 
nearly distracted. 

Just before time to go in from play, Tommy 
Travers met Davy Davis, and Tommy looked 
very anxious as he asked, — 

‘« Where do you suppose that little goose of a 
Sandy is? and do you believe we could have 
frightened him so he run off?” 

“T don’t know,” Davy replied. “I wish we’d 
let the little ninny alone. You know you said your 
father was a lawyer, and p’raps he thought your 
father ’d really make him speak in the town-hall.” 

‘¢T ouess he ’d lawyer me,” said Tommy in a 
scared voice, “if he thought I had anything to 
do with Sandy’s making off, and settin’ poor old 
Mammy half wild.” 

Tommy was eating a quiet supper when Janie, 
the maid, appeared in the dining-room, her face 
flushed with excitement. 

“Tf you please, sir,” she began, addressing 
Mr. Travers, who looked up in surprise at her 
flushed face; “if you please, sir, Phil says as 
how he’s jus’ foun’ Sandy Robbins in the hay- 
loft, his eyes as big as sassers, and him a-eryin’ 
and beggin’ not to be told on. But he says as 
Master Tommy and another boy said he’d got 
to speak in the town-hall to-morrow, and “he 
could n’t and he wouldn’t; and if Phil sent him 
home he’d run away again; and if you please, 
sir, Phil wants to know would you come to the 
stable and see the boy, he’s in an awful way, and 
Phil is n’t liking to leave him alone.” 

Mr. Travers laid down his napkin, said very 
calmly to Tommy, “ Don’t go out after. supper, 
my boy,” and went at once to the stable. It 
seemed to Tommy he had been gone about a day 
and a half, although it was not really quite half 
an hour when he returned to the house. Then, 
with what grown people call ‘professional cool- 
ness,” he sat down to his meal again, which had 
been kept hot. Would he never stop eating? 
Yes, at last he was through, and just as Tommy 
expected, he was invited to go with his father 
to the library. 

“ Now, Tommy,” said Mr. Travers, “I want 
you to tell me exactly — mind! I say, exactly, 
what you and Davy Davis said to Sandy Robbins 
yesterday.” 

Tommy never knew just how it was, but at 
that moment he realized, as he never had before, 
that his father was a lawyer. When he saw that 
keen, watchful eye fixed on his face, it did n’t 
seem so much like his own dear father’s eye as it 
did like that of some stern judge who could look 
right into his heart, and would know if he said a 
single word that wasn’t true, or if he kept back 
a word he ought to tell. 

He told truthfully, as far as he could remember, 


just what he had said, and was also fair enough 
to excuse Davy Davis, who had only agreed to 
his own remarks, adding but few of his own. 

‘¢ Tommy,” asked Mr. Travers, “ what made 
you tell Sandy such a lie?” 

Tommy winced. “I didn’t mean to tell a 
lie,” he answered, “I just thought it was a fib, 
and that Sandy ’d know better than to believe it.” 

“Did you ever see the word ‘fib’ in the 
Bible?” ee Bis father. 

“ No, papa.” 

“Did you ak see the Sa ‘lie 

“ Yes, papa.” 

‘Very well, the Bible calls things by their 
right names. Lawyers are very likely to do so, 
too. Do you know what Memorial Day means?” 

“ Yes, I think so.” 

“Could you explain something of the war so 
a boy four years younger than you could get an 
idea what caused it, and why now we have a 
Memorial er oece year?” 

“ Yes, papa.” 

“Do you think a boy who told a lie once in a 
while just for fun, would be likely to become a 
true man or to make a good soldier?’’ 

‘¢ No, papa.” 

“Do you think it’s much of a boy, who, after 
being taught by kind parents what is good and 
right, will willingly tell a lie?” 

‘¢ No, but I did n’t mean to tell a lie. Really 
and truly I did n’t, nor I didn’t mean the least 
bit to frighten Sandy.” 

“No, my son, I don’t think you did.” 

Oh, what a world of comfort there was in hear- 
ing his own dear papa speak like himself again. 
Poor Tommy, at the kind, gentle words burst 
out crying, and for a moment or two there were 
no other sounds in the room but Tommy’s sobs 
and the soft ticking of the little French clock 
on the mantel. Mr. Travers’s voice was very 
low and distinct when he spoke again. 

“Tommy, I want you to be a loyal son, a loyal 
man, and a loyal citizen. Loyal means faithful, 
stanch, true. We are all soldiers in this world 
in one way, every one of-us. When it became 
necessary to put own rebellion in our land, 
there were loyal men by thousands who sprang 
to the defence of our Union. Flowers will be 
placed to-morrow on the graves of men who 
fought for what they considered the right, and 
even many of those who opposed us were true 
and brave. 

“ Just as long as you live, you will have to fight 
evil in some form or other. The question for you 
to settle in your youth is, whether you are going 
to be a brave, loyal soldier or a coward. ‘There’s 
nothing brave or noble in deceiving any one, and 
everything we do that is false or untrue is going to 
help make a coward of us. I want my boy to be a 
hero in the battle of life. And I want you to prom- 
ise me you will try never to tell a lie again. But 
be careful. A promise is sacred, something to be 
remembered always, always, my dear little son.” 

The next day Tommy Travers, Davy Davis, 
and Sandy Robbins went in company to the ceme- 
tery, the white boys explaining everything to their 
little sable comrade. All three were standing 
close by when a line of soldiers “advanced, un- 
covered and decorated” at the grave of Sandy’s 
honored grandsire. 

And later in the day when Tommy Travers 
and Davy Davis, together with “all the soldiers, 
and all the folks, and all the feller cit’zens that 
could get in” filled the town-hall to hear the 
oration of Dr. Wood, the minister, who was also 
a veteran of the war, the little colored boy, 
Sandy Robbins, was still with them, 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


WE received the following pleasant letter, since 
our last number, from a parental pen: — 


5 DEEP RIVER, Conn. 
Epiror Every OTHER SUNDAY: 


Dear Sir, —I enclose forty cents for the Every 
OTHER SuNDAY for the past year. The girls love their 
little paper, though they are nearly fifteen, seventeen, 
and nineteen years old. The oldest one inquires for it, 
if it is not sent to her in Ohio. It does seem to me as if 
the fine thoughts in Every Orner Sunpay should be 
treasured in the memory of some, and influence another 
generation. Sincerely, 

Mrs. Eminy H. Knarr. 
Such kindly, appreciative words cheer the editor 
on his routine way. One of the youngest read- 
ers we have is a lady eighty years old, who awaits 
the regular appearance of Every OTHER Sun- 
DAY with unflagging interest. 

Our young people will find several features in 
this number which refer to Memorial Day, or, as it 
is sometimes called, ‘‘ Decoration Day.’’ To them 
the Civil War of 1861-65 seems remote, vague, 
and almost purely historical; its events are known 
to them through text-books at school and by 
stories at home. The editor enlisted in the navy, 
a youngster of seventeen years, and saw Fort 
Sumter go down, under Admirals Dupont and 
Dahlgren. Sailing in Charleston harbor after 
the war, on the way to Fort Sumter, he held con- 
versation with the “skipper” of the yacht, who 
proved to be a man who had fought on the other 
side, —the side of the South, — but who stretched 
out his hand in hearty fellowship as we recounted 
a scene where we had mutually participated as 
antagonists. May this be typical of the whole 
land by-and-by, when the ties of union and the 
chords of liberty and the bands of peace shall be 
complete and harmonious all over our country ! 
This great war cost our nation vast treasures of 
life, money, prosperity ; the scars are still visible 
on the government’s body politic; but true states- 
men and wise laws and enlarging business and a 
reawakened loyalty to the old flag are bringing 
better and happier conditions. Let the young 
people learn to love and appreciate this Republic. 
Its soil is sacred, made so by heroic lives and 
deeds; its pledges are to the people, for their 
welfare and progress; it is the home of honest 
toil and manly character. Freedom loves our 
land; for here is liberty to rise, to serve one’s 
ideal, to speak the truth, to help human hopes. 

The small pictures in this number have a fitness 
to the season and time. The new moon is due 
about this date; and we give our young readers 
an idea of how the little owls and infant birds 
are enjoying it, 

The other picture is suggestive of house-moving, 
house-keeping, beginning life, and other kindred 
matters. He says to her, “‘ Shall we take it, and 
move in, and have a home?” The editor has 
ascertained that they called the minister (Rev. 
Mr. Crow), and had a marriage on the topmost 
bough of an apple-tree, and held a reception in 
the house we see in the picture, right off! 


The riches of the commonwealth 

Are free, strong minds, and hearts of health ; : 

And more to her than gold or grain, 

The cunning hand und cultured brain. 
WHITTIER. 


Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State ¢ 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 

Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is engine breathless on thy fate. 
LoNGFELLOW- 
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By the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep on the ranks of the dead ; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day ; 
Under the one, the Blue ; 
Under the other, the Gray. 


FINCH, 


A VOLAPUK STORY. 


Axout thirteen years ago Johann Schleyer, 
an ingenious man, invented a new language 
which he called Volapiik. Volapiik means 
world-speech, and this man meant it for a 
speech by which the people of the different 
nations in the world could understand one an- 
other without having to learn so many lan- . 
guages. That may be a very good thing. I 
cannot tell. I do not know enough about it. 
But I met a man in the street in Boston the 
other day who was speaking a language that 
everybody could understand easily. A Ger- 
man, an Italian, a Frenchman, could under- 
stand it as well as I could. Tt was a kind 
of Volapiik, but it wasn’t Mr. Schleyer’s 
Volapiik. And the remarkable thing about it 
was he told some of the things two or three 
different ways at once, and, instead of confusing 
us, it made us understand all the more surely. 
This is what he said, — 

“T mean to do what I like in this world. I 
don’t bother myself about right and wrong. Ido 
what I feel like doing. I’m not going to trouble 
to be the kind of a man that’s ‘made in the 
image of God’—not I. I’m not the kind of a 
man youd want for your husband, nor your father, 
nor your brother, nor your uncle, nor anything of 
yours. I’m after a good time. Just now I’ve 
been down there and had my fill of whiskey.” 

Now, I fancy, you know what his language 
was. ‘Actions speak louder than words.’ 
They did this time surely. How he reeled 
about! That said, “I’ve been down there and 
had some whiskey.” How red and swollen his 
nose was! How bloodshot his eyes were! and 
the bleary, repulsive look in his face made three 
ways at once of telling us he was a regular drunk- 
ard. And the way he told us he meant to keep 
on being one was simple and easy to understand. 
He went straight, — no, zigzag, — into the very 
next rumshop he came to. 

When you can’t decide whether you had better 
do a thing or not, stop a little and think what 
you will say by doing it. Actions are a Volaptik 
which we all speak. It’s a Volapiik that speaks 
louder than words. E. C. W. 


THE BLUEBIRD. 
BY LOUISE E. LEWIN. 
Ever happy, flying free! 
- Carolling at dawning day, 
From some green and steepled tree, 
_ O’er and o’er his tuneful lay. 
Where the grasses wave and grow, 
Where the wild flowers sowed their seed, 
There his cheerful notes o’erflow, 
Mingling in their simple creed. 


Harbinger of vernal Spring, 
Welcome are thy notes so clear, 
As the azure on thy wing 
Brings the heaven’s reflection near. 
_ Thou a messenger from high, 
Sing thy song to every heart, 
Of His love beyond the sky 
Falling o’er the earth apart. 


SC SHALL WE TAKE IT?” 


THE GIRL FROM DENVER. 


BY MARTHA FAIRBANKS 


OWN the lone flight of stairs 
to the first landing, sweep- 
ing with a rush over the 
broader steps below, and 
tumbling pell-mell into the 
girls’ cloak-room, came Con 
Arbell. 

In a twinkling her arms 
were about sober Amy Lit- 
tlefield, whirling her in a mad waltz round and 
round the long apartment, and finally swinging 
both her companion and herself to the wooden 
settee placed under the tall south windows. 

The rest of the girls looked on placidly. They 
were used to Con Arbell’s tempestuous action. 

“Ts n’t she just lovely, girls ?’’ Con exclaimed 
rather incoherently as she decorously seated 
herself. 

“Who?” “What?” “Where?” “How?” 
came in rapid succession from the bevy of 
girls. 

“ Amy?” innocently questioned Lou Carey. 

“ Amy!”’ ejaculated Con, as she leaned across 
to pat Amy’s back patronizinely. “ Hardly. 
Amy’s a good girl—a very good girl— but I 
don’t believe I’d call her exactly lovely. Now, 
would you yourself, Amy ?” 

Amy made a grimace. The rest of the girls 
shouted. 

“No, ladies, I don’t mean Amy. There’s but 
one young woman in this excellent institution of 
learning who, in my opinion, honestly deserves 
to be ealled lovely, — considered physically, men- 
tally, and morally. That goes without saying, 
you know, to be —” 

“ Who?” curiously inquired Mollie Greenough, 
who had entered the room during Con’s bit of 
bombast. Mbollie’s usually pale cheeks had now 
a dash of color in them. 

The girls looked at Mollie as if surprised. 

“She means the girl from Denver,’’ explained 
Amy. 

*‘ Edna Rosson,” supplemented Ida Osborn. 

“What means —this enthusiasm — now?” 
drawled Stella White, her mouth full of sponge 
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cake. The Wessex High school was taking 
its half-hour noon intermission. 

‘‘ Well, it was this way,’? began Con. 
“ You know I went upstairs a little while ago 
to get Mr. Hilton to elucidate a certain pas- 
sage of Virgil that my brilliant intellect —” 

* Brilliant is good!” from Stella. 

“ Very good!” ironically, from Amy. 

“ Failed to fathom,” continued Con, regard- 
less of these slight parenthetical additions 
to her narrative. ‘“ Mr. Hilton was busy for 
the moment with some one else, so I seated 
myself at one of the desks to wait. Edna 
Rosson and her cousin, Dick Reid, were 
sitting near, earnestly talking. Dick was 
evidently roused about something — some 
‘confounded meanness’ on the part of 
somebody or other. He was all for showing 
up this person publicly. He was on a desk 
facing Edna. Now you know what a gentle 
sort of voice Edna Rosson has. Although 
it’s low and always sweet, yet it’s strong; 
too. It’s a voice that impresses one. 

“She was remonstrating against Dick’s 
mood. She told him, in effect, that it was 
mighty petty work ‘showing up’ people — 
that meanness and dishonesty always showed 
themselves up, sooner or later, without any 
meddling from honorable people. She told him 
more tactfully than I can make you understand, 
girls, that he would only lower his own character 
by interfering in any way. And then she said, 
looking Dick Reid straight in the eyes, that no 
boy could afford to lower his character one hair’s 
breadth; character wasn’t a toy to play fast and 
loose with. 

“Dick sat still awhile, watching her, as if try- 
ing to fully understand her. Then I saw that 
eynical old look of his—you know how hateful 
it is sometimes ! — die right out. He-said quietly, 
as he slipped from the desk, ‘I know you’re 
right, cousin Edna, and it does a chap good to 
have a girl like you in the family.’ * 

“ Dick said that — Dick Reid?” Mollie incred- 
ulously cried. 

“‘You’re thinking of the time we overheard 
Dick Reid declare girls were confounded obstruc- 
tions to existence, and he was thankful he had no 
sisters to make life miserable for him — that, if 
he had his way, there would be separate depart- 
ments to this school!” laughed Stella White. 
“Oh, Dick Reid has changed greatly the last 
month. *~You’ve missed much not being here 
from thé first, Mollie, to see the transition 
stages.” 

‘‘Is your mother entirely well, now, Mollie? 
Tt was too bad for you to lose all that time from 
school,’ Ida Osborn sympathetically interrupted. 
‘‘Mother is all right,’’ impatiently replied 


Mollie. ‘Tell me more about this girl, Who 
is she? Where —” 
“Oh, let Amy tell that,” exclaimed Con. “I 


don’t like to dwell on that part of her life, al- 
though my mother thinks it has counted in mak- 
ing her what she is—the loveliest girl in this 
school.” 

‘Dick Reid told me about it,” Amy began. 
“ He wanted me to help make it pleasant for his 
cousin, and thought that, if I knew her story, my 
interest in her would be sympathetic. I confess 
T was a little flattered at Dick’s picking me out 
to honor with the details, although I don’t see 
why he did it,” Amy said, blushing. 

“Oh, you addle-pate. It was because you’re 
not such a giddy chit as the rest of us. You 
have dignity, Miss Littlefield.” Con squeezed 
Amy’s arm. She went on. 
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‘Tt seems Edna’s father, originally a Wessex 
boy, was in business in Denver. During a little 
vacation he took in the early fall, a year ago, he 
planned to ascend Pike’s Peak. His wife in- 
sisted on going, too. In early life, I believe, she 
had shown symptoms of pulmonary weakness, 
but had grown so much better in the bracing 
Colorado climate, that Mr. Rosson did not realize 
what a risk it would be for her, and so finally 
consented to her accompanying him. ‘The at- 
tempt to breathe in the rarefied air brought on a 
series of hemorrhages. Mrs. Rosson died from 
the effects soon after. 

“Edna’s only brother was in Santa Barbara. 
He had been hurriedly sent for and had started 
for Denver, immediately. An accident hap- 
pened to his train. He was brought dead 
into the house the very day of his mother’s 
funeral. 

‘“‘Mr. Rosson was a strong man, but the shock 
proved too much for him. From the first he had 
reproached himself for causing his wife’s death. 
Now, indirectly, he felt the loss of his son due 
to him, too. He was completely prostrated. Edna 
had everything to attend to. Her father lying 
delirious with brain fever, with the assistance of 
some family friends, she arranged the details of 
her brother’s burial. Then she installed herself 
as nurse to her father. His lawyer, who wrote 
to old Mrs. Rosson here, said she proved invalu- 
able. Not once did she break down, till, at the 
very last they had to tell her that not even her 
love could save her father —that he must go, 
too.” 

Amy’s voice had grown husky. ‘Tears were in 
the girls’ eyes. Con Arbell stood very still, her 
face turned to the window. In the silence Amy 
tried to control her voice. 

““Of course. So he died, too, to make the sen- 
sational story complete!” came in a sneering 
tone from Mollie. The girls gave her an indig- 
nant look. 

“ Yes, he died, too,” Amy went on, quietly, 
‘‘and Edna buried him. She —”’ 

“Well, what did she have then?” Mollie put 
in. 

“She had nothing but a great loss to bear. 
No, she didn’t have brain fever, too, Mollie 
Greenough. She faced her trouble bravely. 
She gave all the assistance she could in settling 
her father’s affairs, and then came East to her 
grandmother, who could not go to her.’ 

‘¢ And wasn’t she ill? Didn’t she sink any 
under all those calamities?’’ Mollie doubtingly 
questioned. 

“ Dick says she bore them like—a hero. She 
has never complained. He thinks her the most 
self-controlled girl he ever knew. ‘She has sim- 
ply gone on growing sweeter, more unselfish and 
stronger in character. It is plainly to be seen 
that to Dick Reid his cousin stands on a 
pedestal.” 

“ And to the rest of you!” Mollie mockingely 
responded. ‘Bah, I hate saints!” 

“She isn’t a saint,” fiercely defended Con 
Arbell. “She’s just as human as you or I. 
Why, not long ago, in school, she didn’t make 
a bit of fuss about passing a piece of tutti-frutti 
from me to Lou Carey, as you’d have done, 
Mollie Greenough. She took it and handed it to 
Dick Reid, and he shied it at Lou as deftly as — 
as — ” 

“Dick Reid passing gum in school!” 
posed Mollie. 

“Yes, and after it was done she glanced at 
Dick Reid and-he looked so funnily at her, and 
then she put up her book and giggled. Yes, she 
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did, Mollie Greenough — actually giggled. It’s 
a wonder Mr. Hilton did n’t hear her.’ 

Mollie looked disgusted. “Giggling! A girl 
who has passed through trouble like that you’ve 
told about, actually giggling! a 

Impetuous Con’s eyes flashed. She moved 
fiercely forward. Amy Littlefield laid a restrain- 
ing hand on her arm and said, emphadeally, 
“Constance Arbell!”? 

Then Amy went on in her slow way, know- 
ing her ground well, and understanding how her 
talk would-be more efficacious to avenge the im- 
plied insult to the girls’ favorite than all hot- 
headed Con’s fiery expostulations. 

“ You will find Edna Rosson no trifler, Mollie. 
She has already made her influence in’ this 
school felt, mentally and morally. She did pass 
gum for Constance Arbell, but she does not use 
it, and Constance Arbell has not used it since that 
insignificant episode. ‘There are other weapons 
besides words used to down things. 

“Tntellectually you will find her a foeman 
worthy of your steel. You managed to squelch 
Dick Reid last year, after that one audacious 
triumph of his in securing first rank, but I think 
you ’ll have a struggle to outstrip Edna Rosson. 
She is leading us all.” 

Mollie’s face grew anxious. Amy had touched 
a sensitive chord. All through the repeated 
praises of the Denver girl she had been getting 
more and more uneasy. With all her strong 
qualities, Mollie Greenough possessed one weak 
one, that of jealousy. It had cut her to think 
that bright little Constance Arbell, her own par- 
ticular chum, whose unswerving devotion she 
had daily and hourly exacted for years, had, 
at last, found a lovelier character than her 
own to admire. It was of no use to call Con 
fickle. Impetuous she was, without doubt, but 
not changeable. 

Mollie was jealous, too, of her standing in the 
school. By dint of hard study she had led her 
class for years. 

There were plenty to think, some to say, that 
Dick Reid could have over-topped her by half 
trying. Once it happened. Mbollie said it hap- 
pened !—he took equal rank with her. There 
were two No. 1’s. 

Mollie had sat in No. 1 seat since the day she 
entered the High School. It did not seem right 
that anyone could expect her to relinquish even 
the chair that stood for her superiority. One of 
them must sit in No. 2 seat. Mollie selfishly felt 
it ought to be Dick Reid. 

But some clamored that Dick having for the 
first time secured the honor, he should -enjoy it 
to the full; Mollie should move down. 

Mr. Hilton said nothing. Dick was silent. 
After long delay, Mollie ungraciously offered to 
abdicate in favor of her competitor. Where- 
upon, Dick gallantly, if somewhat ironically and 
brusquely, waived the proposition with his 
“ Ladies first,” and that was settled. 

Tt was not thought Dick suffered any in Mr. 
Hilton’s estimation for his conduct in that affair. 
As to Mollie, opinion was divided. 

And now this girl from far-off Denver had 
been dropped down here in this uneventful town 
just to make Mollie uncomfortable. How she 
hated the girl with her sly, insidious ways, worm- 
ing herself into the affections of the girls and rob- 
bing hard-working people of their just dues. Of 
course she was a fraud and hypocrite. Troubles 
like hers didn’t happen to people outside of story- 
books, or, if they did, people didn’t keep on 
being happy after them. 

[To be concluded in next number.] 


BREAD AND HONEY. 
BY M. H. w. 


PriscittA Daruine’s playmates called her 
“Ruby,” because she had such rosy cheeks. She 
was a happy little girl, who enjoyed the fresh air 
of the country, and was always ready to join her 
brothers in their outdoor sports. She helped to 
gather the apples and pears, and went fishing, row- 
ing, and nutting with them. She had a pretty 
flower-garden of her own—a ‘corn and potato 
orchard,” her sister Kitty said—and a bee-hive. 

Her papa had built for her a real play-house, 
which looked like a Swiss cottage. Here she gave 
much of her time to housekeeping. She baked and 
dusted, polished the silver, and often brought down 
her rosebud china from the top shelf for a tea- 
party, always giving her friends bread and honey, 
whatever else she might have. 

One day it was Kitty’s turn to invite the children 
of her age, as it was her fifth birthday ; but no one 
could come but Lily Bell, who said, when they were 
seated at the table, — 

“Now, Kitty, you must not pour the tea ” (which 
was either cocoa or milk), ‘and you must not eat 
one mouthful, till you’ve said a little prayer of 
thanks for our bread and honey.” 

So Kitty, who did not talk plainly, folded her 
tiny hands, and began, — 

“Now I lay me—” 

“No, no,” said Lily, ‘‘ that is n’t the right one.” 

“But,” replied Kitty, jumping up and running to 
Ruby, her eyes filled with tears, “I don’t know any 
udder; and won’t dat do?” 

“ Yes,” said Ruby, ‘the thanks are in your hearts, 
and you wish to do right; and when Lily gives her ~ 
tea, she can say the one she likes best.” 

So Kitty finished her grace. 

“Now,” said Ruby, ‘I hope you will be very 
good girls, and behave just as nicely as you would 
in the company of strangers.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Lily, “we are always proper 
when we go out to tea. My mamma doesn’t see 
why we should n’t be good for her as well as for 
anybody else, because she loves us more than all 
our uncles, aunts, and cousins put together; but it 
is so hard to walk a crack every hour in the day, 
and mammas do get used to naughty ways. They 
don’t mind them half as much as other people.” 

“Well,” said Kitty, “my Aunt Dora is real dood 
when I do to visit her. She seenis to know when I 
feel like doin’ somefin perfe’tly d’eadful; and she 
never scolds, but jes looks at me, and den I don’t.” 

And Lily replied, “ There ’s nothing quite so good 
as bread and honey, Kitty Darling.” 


MAY’S VISIT. 
BY HELEN T. WILDER. 


“Mamma,” said May, “what does Nora mean by 
a ‘day nursery’? She said she left little Cora there 
when she came here to clean house. What is it, 
Mamma ?” 

Mamma explained that it was a home, opened by 
kind people, where poor women could leave their 
little children when they had to go out to work and 
had no one at home with whom to leave them. The 
place was in charge of women who loved little chil- 
dren, and who, when the little ones were brought in 
the morning, gave each a clean bath, dressed them 
in clean clothes, and amused, taught, and cared for 
them through the day, until the mothers called for 
them after their day’s work. ‘Then they were 
dressed in their own clothes, and taken home, 

“Would you like to visit a day nursery some 
time, dear?” And May gave a delighted consent. 
So late one afternoon she, with Mamma, drove down 
on Porter Street. They rang the bell in front of 
one of the houses in the long block. May wondered 
if they were all day nurseries. 

A little maid of eleven years came to the door. 
“Won't you come in ?”’ she said, as Mamma made ~ 
known her errand. “Some of the children ’*—and > 
she looked very wise and old —“ are at supper be- 
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fore going home. Perhaps you would like to 
see them.” 

And she led the way into the dining-room, 
where around a table — as large as any, but with 
very short legs — sat twelve little children in lit- 
tle chairs, each with its hands clasped on the 
edge of the table. Twenty-four eyes looked won- 
deringly at May and Mamma; but hunger had the 
superior claim, and the visitors were almost for- 
gotten as the little maid waited on the table. 

The mugs had been filled with milk; and, as 
the bread was passed to each one, the little hands 
were unclasped and a piece taken, and a small 
voice said, “Thank you, Miss Barbara.” Some 
said, “‘ Miss Barberer ;”’ some said, “‘ Miss Barb’ra ; ” 
and some said, “ Miss Barbwa;” but it all meant 
the same. 

As soon as they were all helped, Miss Barbara 
said, “Hat your supper;” and immediately twelve 
hands held bread, twelve held mugs of milk, and 
twelve mouths were busy enough to be happy. 

Miss Barbara showed the room where day school 
was held, and the toys for their plays. Upstairs 
they found the matron, in neat white cap and apron, 
and the very little babies. One poor little sick one 
was being fed. Some were asleep. Some were 
being dressed to go home; but all were as good as 
kittens, and seemed much interested in the little 
girl who had come to call. Everything was very 
fresh and clean; and May felt so sorry for them to 
think that they all. had to go home to their dirty, 
poor houses at night. 

“But, after all, their mammas love them; don’t 
they ?” said May. 

“T hope so,” said Mamma, a little sadly. 

“Then it is n’t quite so bad, after all, if they have 
mammas who love them,” said May, satisfied. 


A LITTLE CHILD’S GOSPEL. 
BY HERBERT WHITNEY. 


CuimeineG the hill with Leslie, 
To find what we might see, 

** We ’ll help each other up,” he said, 
*¢' Take hold of hands with me.” 


Dear little one! He knew not 
That in his baby speech, 

He had spoken all the wisdom 
That all the ages teach. 


That just this kindly lending 
A hand to one another 
Is the secret of all gospels, 
Binding man to man, his brother. 


That the blessed law of Jesus, — 
He who helps does most fulfil ; 
That we best find heaven helping 

Each other up the hill. 


THE BABY’S DELIGHT. 
BY 8. FANNIE GERRY WILDER. 


Two men were climbing a long hill, and pulling 
what looked like a tall piano, but it was really a 
hand-organ. They stopped before a house on top 
of the hill to rest. One of the men began to turn 
a handle on the organ, and the sound of lively 
music was heard. 

“‘Oh, there is the organ man!” cried the children. 
The older ones ran outdoors, leaving Baby Burton 
alone, sitting on the floor with his blocks about him. 
He began to cry; but ina moment Mary, the nurse, 
came to him. She put on his cloak and hat very 
quickly. Then they went out on the piazza, and 
Mary set him on the steps. Baby Burton was so 
glad to see the organ men; and they laughed and 
bowed to him. The little fellow kept time to the 
music with his feet and hands. Then Mamma put 
a good many pennies into his small, fat hand; and 
Baby gave them to one of the men, who again 
bowed to the little one. The other children danced 
on the green grass. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


If we only sought to brighten 
Every pathway dark with 
care ; 
If we only tried to lighten 
All the burdens others bear ; 


We should hear the angels 


singing 
All around us night and 
day ; 
We should feel that they 
were bringing 
Songs of love to cheer our 
way. 


The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo ; 
No more on life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 
On fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead. 
O’ Hara. 


QUESTION-BOX. 


[Inquiries on all subjects connected with the work of 
Sunday Schools are invited for this department. Address 
“ Every Other Sunday Question-Box, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston.’’] 


Will you be more definite as to the free distribution 
of Every OTHER Sunpay? Where do you want to 
send it 2 

To schools not able to subscribe for enough num- 
bers to go round; to Alliance branches that are 
asking for regular copies in their mission work ; to 
ministers of our churches who are asking for the 
paper to scatter in hospitals or among mission 
schools in their towns and cities; to the workers in 
the Post-office Mission, who need it for many phases 
of their work; to various individual cases here and 
there all over the Union where the paper must go, 
if at all, free, and where it is eagerly welcomed; 
to men in the logging-camps of New Hampshire and 
Maine, from whom a special request has come; to 
poor children, who are brought to our notice by 
workers among the missions and industrial schools. 
The low price of the paper and the necessarily small 
constituency of our Unitarian schools bring a loss 
to the treasury every year. We hope by the “ Paper 
Fund ” to improve matters. 

ek oe 
Why is it that I cannot find a good modern text-book 


for pupils, say, from eight to ten years of age, with 


questions and answers throughout 2 
Because the tendency is to drop the old form 
in every kind of text-book, for public schools as 


rea 


well as for Sunday Schools.. The books issued 
during the past ten or twelve years by the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society have all been based 
on the new methods, in which the teacher and 
pupil are required to think and to converse. 
The editor’s mind is not clear as to the wisdom 
of this extreme reaction. The old method of 
cut-and-dried question and answer produced a 
memory lesson, and introduced a lifeless teach- 
ing; but the going to the other extreme tends 
to produce chaos and smattering. A wise com- 
bination of both is, to our mind, the true solu- 
tion. It is asking too much of our hard-pressed 
teachers and our pushed pupils to prepare an entire 
lesson with utterly new coinage of expression. 
Many of the Sunday-School Society’s text-books 
are of this pattern, and they have had a deserved 
popularity. % oe & 

How far is it safe for a Sunday-School teacher to use 
the works of Evnest Renan as.an authority when prepar- 
ing lessons on Bible history 2 

It is safe to turn to Renan if the teacher is able 
to qualify that author’s statements by other views 
and other conclusions. It is not safe to follow him 
implicitly. The glow of feeling, the rich imagina- 
tive color, the firm assertion, which are to be found 
in Renan’s writings make him a fascinating leader ; 
all the more must one be clear-headed; and, above 
all, the teacher must remember the “ historic sense,” 
and get it, and balance it against the theorizing and 
artistic tendency which often makes the French 
author override facts and ignore plain sense. 


OUTLOOK. 


At Lawrence, Mass., Rev. G. H. Young is rousing 
new interest in the Sunday School, and speeding on 
the general work of our cause. We wish that his 
order nearly doubling the number of Every OTHER 
Sunpays now sent might be repeated in many other 
cases. Sra 

a 

Tue “Country Week” annual report comes to 
us with its interesting statement of the joy and 
health it has the privilege of recounting. This is 
one of Boston’s best generosities. We give the 
figures, which only partially tell the story, for all 
the good done cannot be expressed that way :— 


Invited. Boarded Visited, Total, 
Atloltom ie. at ns ak 242 109 362 
iBoyel amen e kao 954 45 1,128 
Girls? su8 st Sor aon 1,234 59 1,558 
Total . . 405 2,430 213 3,048 
Number Days. 
Invited ase erayes) st. a0 te ceeee ted et SAUD 4,939 
Boardedmse .mwlreN sats fw a Nake 24400 24,678 
VISiL6G JT CRG eL cham c har weet be 7,551 
Total 3,048 37,168 
Sent twice c 3 
Remained as guests 9 
3,036 


Average expense per visitor, $4.18. 
Average expense per week, $2.67. 
Average length of visit, 123 days. 

Rey. Mr. Van Ness has called our attention to 
the schedule of lessons issued last year by the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School of Alameda, Cal. This ex- 
cellent plan contains a large anniversary list for 
special days. The dates are New Year’s Festival, 
Washington’s Birthday, Easter, Temperance Day 
(April 26, heroes of self-control), Memorial Day, 
Flower Sunday, Patriotic Service, Harvest Sunday, 
Mercy Service (kindness to animals), Thanksgiving. 
The one omission is Christmas, and that we must 
suppose was observed. It is a good idea, this of 
celebrating special days and themes, it quickens 
the life of the school, and teaches great lessons. 
The one danger, which can be reduced by system, 
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Every Other Sunday. 


is an encroachment on the regular work of the 
school. It would be well for the Unitarian Sunday 
School to publish some simple, easily learned, and 
easily carried services, fit for all these occasions; 
perhaps better yet to incorporate them in the future 
revised edition of the school hymn and tune book. 
*® + 

From the Year-Book of the Oakland, Cal., church 
(Rev. C. W. Wendte, pastor) we extract the follow- 
ing as to the Sunday School : — 


The favorable effect of the change from a rented hall 
to the society’s own beautiful and comfortable chapel 
was evidenced by immediate improvement. The first 
service at the new home, in which Rey. E. E. Hale, Rev. 
Mr. Wendte, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, and Mr. Charles 
A, Murdock assisted, will be long remembered. A very 
pleasant commemoration of the Sunday School’s acces- 
sion to its new home came in the form of a handsome, 
large picture of the Sistine Madonna, a present from the 
Pilgrim Sunday School of San Francisco. In August, 
the hour of service was changed to 9.30 in the morning. 
The total average attendance during the past year has 
been 169 pupils. The enrolment of the Sunday School 
is 250. The treasurer’s report shows a balance of $67.15 
in bank. During the year several special services were 
held, at which the Sunday School listened to addresses 
from Rey. David Heap, Mrs. Dr. Shuey, and others. 
The course of study included ‘‘ The Teachings of Jesus,’’ 
‘“‘Kvery-day Life of Jesus,” ‘Life of Jesus,” ‘Gospel 
of Luke,’’ the beatitudes, ethical lessons, Christ as a 
model for daily action, etc. AJl the classes haye re- 
ceived, we trust, either directly or incidentally, correct 
ideas concerning God, the Bible, and the character of 
Jesus, as well as wholesome moral instruction. 

# oe oF 

Tue Pilgrim Sunday School, of San Francisco 
(Mr. C. A. Murdock, superintendent), is a power. 
It has always made itself felt in strong, thorough 
work, and its fame has gone out over the land. It 
is now energetic in every direction, and awake to 
the needs of the hour. When the record of the 
doings of the First Unitarian Church in San Fran- 
cisco is written up, there will be seen on equal 


plane the history of Starr King, Horatio Stebbins,- 


the parish, and—the Pilgrim Sunday School. 
; * % 

As a sample of the working of a city Sunday 
School composed entirely of children of the con- 
gregation and neighbors, we print the annual report 
of All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, Mass. (Rev. W. H. 
Lyon, pastor and superintendent), relating to this 
department : — 


The total membership has been 200,—176 pupils, 17 
teachers, and 7 officers. The largest attendance was 150, 
and the average 123. This shows a large floating ele- 
ment, and some carelessness in the parents; but every 
child of suitable age connected with the congregation, 
with four justifiable exceptions, is in the school, besides 
children from sixty-five outside families. 


The collecttons on Sunday have averaged $2.88, the 
largest being $3.74. Large offerings were also made at 
the three special services, aided by the congregation. 
All of this money goes to charity, not a cent to current 
expenses, these being paid by the annual church contri- 
bution. The school has given this year over two hun- 
dred and eighty dollars in charity, the details to be seen 
in the treasurer’s report. 

Lessons.— In the Senior Department, Dr. Clarke’s 
Unitarianism and Mr. Savage’s Catechism; in the 
Middle, the Book of Acts, from lessons prepared by the 
superintendent ; in the Primary, Bible stories, told by 
the teachers in turn. 

Library. —643 volumes; largest number given out on 
any Sunday, 75 ; average, 45; and missing, 3 

Birthday Fund.— Each member brings on the Sunday 
following his birthday as many cents as heis years old. 
The proceeds go toward pictures, busts, ete, for the 
Sunday-School room. 

Suggestions. —1. See that your children are punctual 
and regular. 2, See that they learn the slight lessons 
given out to them. 3. Encourage them to give out of 
their own money. 4. Tell your new neighbor that his 
children will be welcomed. 

* * * 

Ar Bangor, Me., our Unitarian parish and Sunday 
School are moving forward under Rev. S. C. Beach. 
We subjoin an extract from the church Year-Book: 


The Sunday School during the past year has been 
fortunate in having the services of Mrs. Hannibal 
Hamlin as its superintendent. Much credit is due her 
for the good order an@ earnest spirit which pervaded the 
school, both in its devotional and its class exercises. 

One new class, with Mr. Beach as teacher, has been 
formed. 

A large number attend the opening exercises of the 


school who are not connected with any class, and are in 


the habit of leaving before the service is closed. Of this 
number, I think the greater part are ladies, who would, 
perhaps, stay, if there were a class for ladies. 

A Band of Mercy has been organized, with Miss 
Gertrude Crosby as president, and has developed con- 
siderable interest. 

A collection is taken each Sunday for the benefit of the 
Kindergarten Association. 

* % & 

In All Souls’ Church Sunday School, Chicago 
(Rev. J. Lloyd Jones, pastor), the motto is this: 
“Life no loftier aim can hold than leading little 
children to the light.” Better singing and more 
punctual attendance are the two improvements this 
school chiefly seeks. The school as a whole is 
gaining all the time in interest and scope. 


GLEANINGS. 


Rev. L. R. Dunn, D.D., has a fervid article in 
the “ Sunday-School Journal,” on “ Spiritual Power 
in the Sunday School.” With the substance of it 
we agree. He says :— 


Perhaps there is no question which interests mankind 
generally more than that which. pertains to power, —the 
power of attraction and gravitation, the power of steam, 
and the power of electricity. But all these are physical 
forces, and employed for physical ends. They are, in- 
deed, wonderful, and the results accomplished by them 
are amazing. But there is a power above them all, and 
greater than them all; that is, spiritual power, or the 
power coming from the Holy Spirit of God. 

Nothing can act as a substitute for this,—no fine 
singing; no lesson-leaves well-taught; no excursions or 
picnics; no popularity of the superintendent or attrac- 
tiveness of the teacher. All these may be and are well 
enough in their places. 

* & 

Wuewn are we of the “Liberal” denominations 
intending to wake up and adopt Sunday-School 
methods such as are hinted at below % 


The school for Christian workers at Springfield, Mass., 
last year had one of the most successful periods in its 
history. It has added to its appliances for training young 
men and young women in various departments of Chris- 
tian work. Besides the courses of study which have 
been in operation from the first, last year there were ad- 
ditional courses in music and elocution, and arrange- 
ments are now making for a Correspondence Course for 
Sunday-School superintendents. It is also intended to 
have a course for Christian mechanics, whereby by work- 
ing every other day at the machinist’s trade they can 
pay all their expenses, and devote the alternate days to 
the two years’ course in Bible study and methods of 
Christian work. 

& & & 

Tue following paragraph opens a great possi- 
bility : — 

Have you heard of the Home Department of the 
Sunday-School? It is a system of classes at home in 
the Sunday-School lesson, recognized as a part of the 
school, enrolled upon its register, and remembered on all 
general occasions, as the picnic and the Christmas-tree. 
There are several thousands of these classes scattered 
throughout the country, and every school might have 
one or more of them, if some member take a little trouble 
to effect an organization. 

* 8 oe 

Tue editor of the “Sunday-School Helper” 
(Universalist) is aroused by the unhappy tendency 
to croak, and throw cold water, on the part of 
speakers at Sunday-School conventions; he de- 
votes several paragraphs to the subject, vigorously 
condemning the pessimistic usage. His conclusion 
is this : — 


To dampen Christian ardor is a poor use to serve by a 
Sunday-School Institute or Convention. How good it 
sounds, in the midst of croaking, to hear a resonant voice 
of re-assurance to the perplexed Sunday School workers: 
Your work is worth while. It is worth doing well. It 
is worth fulfilling with a noble devotion. Do not be dis- 
couraged. Let me tell how I have wrought with success. 
Work; wait; hope. One voice generating love and de- 
votion is worth a chorus of the critics. 

We sometimes think it might be well to abolish all 

methods in our Sunday-School work, if we could thereby, 
even at that fatal price, quench the zeal that expends it- 
self in criticising methods. Men and brethren, sisters 
and all, do you not see? We have now some machinery 
at best, such as it is: what we want is the motor to set 
or keep it in motion, —the oil of charity to make it go 
easily. Character-building is our main work, — and 
Bible-study to that end. No mere method can do that 
work. It can only be accomplished, even in a small de- 
gree, by love and devotion. Keep the heart alive and 
hopeful. Do the best with the tools at hand. There 
may be better tools, but the best for you are those to 
which you have become accustomed. Goliath’s sword 
was a better weapon of carnal warfare than David’s 
sling; but not for David. More than any specific tools, 
or sublimated methods, we want a baptism of the Spirit. 

# oF : 
“Noonpay Rest,” such is the name of a new and 
worthy philanthropy, a fresh blossom on the plant 

of modern good-works. 
rooms in Boston, right in the heart of the city, 
where ladies who are employed during the day may 
during their noon hour be refreshed by a homelike 
noon rest, with the opportunity, also, of procuring — 
for a small sum a substantial lunch, which now 
costs them too large a per cent of their week’s 
earnings. 

This enterprise is under the auspices of the Lend- 
a-Hand Club. The committee in charge consists of 
nine ladies from different sections of the city, who 
have full assurance that such rooms are not only 
wanted, but are much needed, by the working girls, 


and, if means aré provided to start the project, it q 
can be made self-supporting. They urgently place _ 


it before the consideration of the public, with an 
appeal for such subscriptions as may be offered 
toward the starting of the project. Donations may 
be sent to “Noonday Rest,” at the Lend-a-Hand 
office, 8 Hamilton Place. 

This appeal ought to find a response among the 
children of the Sunday Schools, especially in New 
England, and if the teachers call the attention of 
the pupils to the matter, it will be taken up. Every 
school, or class, ought to have some object in hand 
for which they love to work. Let this ‘‘ Noonday 
Rest ” take its place among other creditable objects, 
such as “Country Week,” “Children’s Mission,” 
and “ Kindergarten for the Blind.” 

: * &e & 

ANOTHER helpful book from the other side of the — 

water is Frank Walters’ “Studies of Some of Long- — 


fellow’s Poems,” issued by the London Sunday- 


School Association. Small, compact, clear in its 


statements, sympathetic in treatment, discriminating — 


in judgment, this volume ought to serve well its — 
purpose, which is to show how Longfellow’s poems — 
can be used as valuable lessons in family and school. 


PAPER FUND. 


We have had responses from the following donors 
to our appeal for contributions to give free distri- 
bution of Every Orner Sunpay on a wider scale. 
Donations, large or small, will be as gratefully — 
acknowledged as they are earnestly solicited: — — 


Mrs. M..S:-Israel, Boston i. )(.) sos! ss . $5.00 
“A Little Girl”... oie 
Mrs. James F. Dr vend Now York. City: 5 5.00 
Class m Second Church Sunday School, Boston 

Mrs.d) °C. Burrage. 4. owes ee et eee 1.00 
Samuel Weltch, Boston . . .. - 50.00 
John Capen, Bostin; oO © 7 SC 


Cash i0t . 3 ae 
Second Church: Sunday ‘School, Boston ? seta 

Mrs. W. W. Warren, Boston. . «. « . « + 
Rev. Geo. S. Shaw. Ashby . . . 6 w + s 6 


It is proposed to establish 3 


1.00 am 


